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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—MAY 
SELECTION 


Buck, Pearl S. 
406p. $3.50. 


Kinfolk reflects the earthly understanding and the com- 


Kinfolk. John Day, Apr. 21, 1949. 


| passionate insight so characteristic of Pearl Buck’s imme- 


. Ib 


| diacy of contact with persons, places and things Chinese. 


Like The Good Earth, Kinfolk probes beneath the stock 


| and branch of racial individuality to touch upon the tap 
| roots of solidarity, the human heart and mind of all men 
} in common. 


er 


LL 





The kinfolk of the title embrace not only the family of 
scholarly Dr. Liang living in New York, but also the 
various branches under the aegis of disreputable Uncle Tao 
in China. More than that, the story involves the problem 
of the educated mind living apart from but firmly rooted 
in the innate love of one’s ancestral home. The fine 
flawless weaving of all the delicate threads of this last 
element causes the novel to transcend itself, draws it out 
beyond its own self-imposed limitations and invests it with 
meaning for all who compose the amalgam of America, 
for all who belong to a generation at war within itself 
between the new and the old. 


Confucian Dr. Lian loves the metaphysical China of his 
mind, even as he stands fixed in his compromise never to 
return. The ageless wisdom of her sages that he imparts 
to literary ladies in a sophisticate manner serves to divorce 
him gradually from the reality of the matter. He con- 
ducts what for him is a passionate love affair with the 
half-French Violet Sung—a mingling of minds on an 
intellectual plane where the body has no place at all. 
When Violet refuses to compromise the security of her 


Position as mistress to a wealthy Englishman, Dr. Liang 








begins dimly to see the real needs of his nature in the 
comforting stability of his half-educated but wholly 
Chinese wife. It is Mrs. Liang, the peasant-minded wife 
and practical mother, whose direct intuition of things in 
the concrete ultimately imparts a flesh and blood signifi- 
cance to the scholarly abstractions of the husband and 
father. She is at once the focal point of his dilemma 
and its only sound solution. 

Son James, the brilliant doctor, highest ranking graduate 
of his class at the Medical Center, possesses his father’s 
intellect but the heart within him is the heart of the 
mother. He loves his China as a person. Born there but 
not remembering much, he knows only the physical voca- 
tion in his flesh to return and help, to share with those 
to whom he belongs the fruits of the medicine and the 
surgery he learned in America. For the sake of that 
calling, he sacrifices his love for Lili Li, an enameled 
figurine who prefers Radio City and hundred-dollar 
shopping sprees in New York to being a doctor’s wife in a 
Peking hospital. Later, James also gives up the fairly 
comfortable life of Peking to journey to the interior and 
set up a clinic in the ancient village of the Liangs. He 
has reached his destiny. 

Yet, for all his good will and commendable firmness of 
purpose, James cannot get to the people. He savors too 
much of the foreign and the strange. Emotionally, too, 
he is all at sea, cast adrift by the failure of his first love. 
His fulfillment is finally foreshadowed when he takes an 
understanding peasant wife according to the sight-unseen 
custom of his ancestors. Yumei, the girl he weds, builds 
for him the bridge back to his people. She instinctively 
translates his ambitions into terms the villagers can com- 
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prehend. Through her, their fear is removed and a link 
is formed between what is good in the new and what is 
good in the old. 


Of the other Liang children, impetuous Peter gets himself 
killed while operating secretly with the Communist mal- 
contents. By choosing destruction as a remedy for evil, 
he is himself destroyed. Mary, a hygiene major in New 
York, whose ambitions parallel those of James, and who 
wants most of all to get back to the life of China, leads a 
bellious American life in the heart of her Chinese vil- 
lage. Louise, the exiled to China for her in- 
discretio yns with a careless white teen-ager, finds herself 
2 reliable ex-G.I. husband Peking and returns to the 
isis to live contently and as docilely as any Chinese 
wife. 
In ¢€ Aina, [ Young Wang provide an am- 
bient of humor and gusty vigor for the main action of the 
principals. Uncle Tao is a fat old roaring tyrant who 
might have made a fine Oriental Falstaff. The ~~ tumor 
excised by James from his belly and preserved by Yumei 
becomes the old man’s greatest and 


youngest, 


] 


neie iao and 


in a jar of wine, 
loudest boast. Best of all, it puts Uncle Tao solidly 
behind James’ battle against trachoma, gangrene, malaria 


and the villagers’ reluctance to bathe. Young Wang, a 
shrewd and bouncing Mr. Fixit, quits the ship on which 
he met James, attaches himself to the latter and guides 
him through the mess of Shanghai and the impossible 
railroads. Wang gets James to Peking, brings him to the 
Liang village and there settles himself down in marriage 
to the inn-keeper’s daughter. 
Adults will all enjoy Kinfolk. Its characters, its insight, 
its charity and its searching beneath the surface levels of 
mere narration, all combine to make its reading a pleasant 
experience and, frequently, a highly rewarding one. 
Victor R. Yanitelli, SJ, PhD., 
West Baden C Dolle -ge 
West Baden Springs 


MAY LITERARY GUILD SELECTION 


Meeker, Arthur. Prairie Avenue. 
1949. 308p. $3.00. 
Spearheading Arthur Meeker’s generous gifts is the un- 
failing faculty to transmit the exact perspective of a char- 
acter or a scene to audience, so that reading Prairie 
Avenue like looking street through a_ three- 
dimensioned stereoptican glass. The highly effective im- 
pression of the writing results from the compatible wed- 
ding of sharp detail to smooth narrative backdrop. 


eeker 


"Indiana 


Knopf. Apr. 25, 


his 


1S at the 


It is of course purposeful that Mr. M should have 
turned his sights on Chicago for subject matter; he was 
himself a child of Prairie Avenue, and he observed once 
that “ever since I decided at the ripe age of seven to be 
a professional novelist, ’ve known that some day I would 
have to write about my old home.” 


And so, herewith photographed through the candid eye 
of the boy, and later the man, Ned Ramsay (who is a 
close fictional twin of the author), is the generation that 
commanded Chicago’s limelight during the glamorous 
eighties and nineties. Up the high stone steps of the 
gabled yellow mansion that was 1817 Prairie Avenue Ned 


:watched them stride: the merchants, the lumbermen, the 
speculators, the railroad tycoons—millionaires all—to dine 
at his Uncle Hiram Stack’s table, or oftener still to pay 


Buck — Meeker — McCrone 
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their respects to his beautiful Aunt Lydia. For the Stacks 
and their neighbors formed the undisputed Maginot line 
of fashion in the era when the North Side was 
sidered the no-man’s land of social grace. 


con- 


Yet if they nearly always managed to save face among 
each other, vealth and px minions Were no guarantee 
against personal tragedy. Aunt closest friend 
Corinne Kennerley suffered habitually from what the 
household explained as — a handful could 
have guessed she was a alcoholic. And when, 
with years of an apparently idyllic marriage behind, Hiram 
Stack walked deliberately to his death morning 

was written off to the public as an unfortunate 
Just two people in the world knew he had been 
shocked by the discovery of his wife’s infidelity, 
neighbors who whispered were never able to prove 
her partner in adultery had been Abner Kennerley. 
After Hiram’s suicide, Lydia—alluring, mysterious Lydia, 
inscrutable 


their 


& —- 


ne 
iS one 





acci¢ 
martally 
mortally 
and the 
that 


; 
her smile—took 


with a past as as up 

widowhood with the instinctive capability that had 
marked all her actions. She raised her three children 
auspiciously, mushrooming her husband’s fortune int 
fabulous figures on the market. Neither time nor the 
cycles of life changed her, though she was to experience 
the retribution of her sins in her daughter’s calamity. 
As one by one the old acquaintances moved to the 


newer residential districts, Lydia clung stubbornly to the 


last stronghold of Prairie Avenue’s dwingling magnif:- 
cence. Gradually her generation passed, “leaving in truth 
not a rack behind.” “Why had this pageant, which 


seemed so substantial, faded so quickly? Shrewdly, 
the author suggests: “Had it happened because the show 
was purely material? This had been no aristocracy like 
London’s nor even New York’s. Birth and breeding had 
not counted for much: money was the means, and money 
the summum bonum. .. . 
“In a way, one saw, since the city would not have been 
what it was without them, Chicago was their monument 
—vast and vigorous, rude and crude, its virtues and vices 
close copies of the men who’d made it.” 
Here is indeed an arresting and eulogy of the 
formative period in Chicago’s history, and, be it 
way of amen, it is finished literature as well. 
Lois Slade, 
Dubuque, Iowa 


FAMILY READING CLUB—MAY SELECTION 
{cCrone, Guy. Aunt Bel. Farrar, Straus. Apr 
2, 1949. 342p. $3.00. 
The Moorhouse chronicle moves up ten years or so after 
its predecessor, Red Plush, into the early 1890's. Bel, wife 
F cheese merchant David Moorhouse, stands at the del 
cate center of a series of intricate relationships whose mul 
tiple threads Guy McCrone weaves gracefully and well 


artist 


tic 
¢ ed 
aqdaed 


by 


N 
2 


deli- 





In fact, he writes with so disarming an ease and with such 
impalpable effort that the reader finds himself relaxed 
even before he realizes it. The characters move, talk 
live, as whole people in a wholesome, though not ver 


Nor does 


profound, moral and intellectual environment. 


the awareness that there are no perverts in the Moorhous 
parlor, contribute anything to make them less real # 
people or less interesting as persons. 

The periphery of Bel’s circle encompass Nn miniature 


- Glasgow at the close of the las 


the whole social orbit of 
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century: her brother-in-law, Mungo Moorhouse, who mar 
ried into ee Ruanthorpes and thus became a laird of 
Duntraftc ord; David, also a brother-in- law, who married 
into the wealth of f Dermott ships; her nephew, Jackie Mc- 
Nairn, who wed himself to a girl “from the shops,” the 
exuberant, socially awkward Rosie; her sister-in-law, So- 
phia, dribbling more or less complacently through life as 
a Butter, whose moments of agony for her big daughter, 
sien turn to joy when the girl finally wins herself a 
husband in the Rev. Alec Findowie; Lady Ruanthorpe, 
the aged and kindly tyrant of Duntrafford; the retired 
Colonel James Ellerdales, whose James Jr., works his 
way up in Dermott ships and into the notice of daughter 
Isabel Moorhouse’s eye. From shopgirl to dowager of the 
estates, from the poor who drink tea out of saucers to the 
newly rich who serve it in sterling, Bel Moorhouse’s life 
abuts upon some fragment of all the social strata of he 
day. Her place as climber from the middle classes makes 
ate 1n 


son, 


the areas above and below her. And the immediacy of 
her contact guarantees the individual entity of the folk 
and gentry who parade across these pages. 


little actions congruent with the minor fric- 
eir own significance 
What is 
hich seems to be 


In brute fact, 


The actions, 
tions and fardels of daily life, create th 
in terms of the characters who perform them. 
more, they reveal the sheer simplicity w! 
the keynote of the McCrone psychology. 
Bel Moorh yuse does very little. ee offers het home 1Or 
he nuptial celebration of Polly McNairn and Wil Butter, 
not knowing that this event 7 aoe together her son, 
David, and Elizabeth Netherton, the organist’s daughter. 
She has a time of it getting her hard-headed mother, Mrs. 
Barroway, to permit the installation of a phone for emer- 
gency’s sake. In the end, her efforts to break up David’s 
romance with Elizabeth come to nothing but she has the 
courage—and the humility—to admit her own snobbish- 
ness in the matter. But it is the conformity of these acts 
to a certain logic bred of Bel’s character that makes Aunt 
Bel so eminently readable. 


There is a limpid objectivity about Aunt Bel that speaks 
avolume of tribute to the author’s eye and ear. His con- 
summate poise keeps him aloof from axe-grinding or 
preaching and lets the story speak for itself. Truly, you 
will be glad to have this bo 1 the family shelf, right 
where the children ad yr casual visitors can see it. For 
itis a family book, not very deep or philosophical perhaps, 
but enjoyably healthy and good, a minor work of art. 


Victor R. Yanitelli, Ph.D., 
West Baden College, 


West Baden Springs, Indiana 


1 


ok on 


>: * *® 


American Freedom and Catholic 
Apr. 20, 1949. 350p. $3.50. 


This book, attributed to one who has already been intro- 
duced to the American public, through a series of con- 
troversial articles in The Nation, is described in its own 
blurb as 


Blanshard, Paul. 


Power. Beacon Press. 


“honest and well documented.” It carries the 
“nihil obstat” of the Religious Book Club and the “Im- 
primatur” of John Haynes Holmes. 
Guided by the author’s own “objective” technique this 


teviewer presents first of all a documented statement of 
the book’s tributes to the Catholic Church. 


Blanshard 
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- “In two hundred years the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States has increased from the ee to the 
largest church in the nation. The American branch 

the — faith is now almost three times as large as 
the largest single Protestant denomination in the United 
States.” ‘. 8). “No fair-minded man can fail to render 
homage to the church’s lofty moral purpose and to the 
heroic sacrif its devoted servants in all ages. I do 
not question the sincerity of that purpose or belittle the 
devotion it has inspired in the hearts of men.” (p. 6). 
In the nineties the A.P.A. “became one of the most noisy 
and effective pressure groups in the country, and ‘no 
Popery’ was adopted as one of the most popular political 
slogans ... The great cultural and humanitarian achieve- 
ments of the Church were almost forgotten. Anti-Catholic 
political parties appeared in several states and even anti- 
Catholic candidates for President. Finally common sense 
_ restored and fanaticism discredited.” (p. 9). “The 

Catholic people of the United States fight and die for the 


ee 


ices Of 


same concept of freedom as do other true Americans; 
they believe in the same fundamental ideas of democ- 
racy.” (p. 5). “Moreover, no one can say correctly that 
the majority of American Catholics have ever been 
fascist, or that the American hierarchy is fascist ia 
American Catholics who fought in World War II were 


just as heartily anti-fascist as their c mrades, an d no one 

can question their loyalty or heroism.” (p. 74] re 

“Its (the American hierarchy’s) recent pronouncements on 
thie ‘ 

fair play for Negroes in employment and in the educa- 


tional world have greatly strengthened the mov 
racial justice in this country.” (p. 264). “The 
Church has 


ement 
American 


tor 


many advanced economic liberals whose 
views on economic policy are as far removed from fas- 
cism as from laissez-faire capitalism.” (p. 265). “In 


encyclical after encyclical recent Popes proclaimed their 


steadfast devotion to science.” Zid). 
“The priests’ role is varied and often difficult. He is a 


troubled, a 
who thirst 


upon iW © 
t ss 8 


comforter for the dying, and advisor for the 
friend of the lonely, and a teacher of those 
after knowledge. His success depends partly 
intimate personal knowledge of his people. He musr he 
an able administrator and business man because he carries 
the whole burden for the parish school as well as the 


parish church upon his shoulders. In general, he must 
live a personally exemplary life in order to held the 
respect of his parishioners.” (p. 34) 


Actually, however, the above paragraphs are completely 
misleading if they convey the impression that this book is 
other than a most vicious, unfair and scurrilous attack 
on the Catholic Church, its hierarchy and people. What 
the reviewer did was simply to cull out from the author’s 
own book all the texts that would tend to create an 
impression directly contrary to that intended by the 
author. With scrupulous concern for wording, spelling 
and punctuation and with exact pagination it is possible 
to produce an impression of the book which is as far 
from the reality as light is from darkness. In the selected 
quotations, in almost every instance, a concluding phrase 
of the author or his next sentence or two will fairly well 
demolish the “tributes.” 


With an air of scholarship and research from a hundred 
or more Catholic books, pamphlets and papers (not to 
mention bitterly anti-Catholic sources), the author has 
culled out the quotations that seem to prove his thesis 
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that the Catholic Church in all its works and pomps is the 
most dangerous enemy to American Freedom. His careful 
choice of quotations from books and pamphlets and even 
from unpublished M.A. theses, plus his own misinterpre- 
tations of Catholic teachings and a generous interlarding 
of statements from well known opponents of Catholi- 
cism have produced a caricature of the Church which 
is a marvel of industry if not the truth. 


Beginning with a chapter called a “Personal Prologue: The 
Duty to Speak,” there are thirteen chapters in all with 
a Bibliography, thirty pages of Notes and an Index. Topics 
treated are: How the Hierachy Works; Church, State and 
Democracy; Education and the Catholic Mind; Public 
Schools and Public Money; The Church and Medicine; 
Sex, Birth Control and Eugenics; Marriage, Divorce and 
Annulments; Censorship and Boycott; Science, Scholar- 
ship and Superstition; Fascism, Communism and Labor; 
The Catholic Plan for America; Toleration, Appease- 
ment and Freedom. 

While the prologue explicitly excludes any attempt to 
criticise the strictly religious beliefs of Catholics, there is 
scarcely an article of Catholic faith that is not belittled 
and reviled in the course of the book. 


Although striving carefully to distinguish itself from the 
“hostility” of the A.P.A. (p. 9) or the “disgraceful” per- 
sonal bigotry of the Al Smith campaign, (p. 59) this book 
is a rabble-rouser of the worst type. By open statement 
and innuendo; from first page to last, it seeks to drive a 
wedge between hierarchy, priests and people. It is a 
frank appeal to the non-Catholic world for organized 
resistance to the Church and a thinly veiled plea for cur- 
tailment and repression. 

Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., 

Augustinian College, 

Washington 17, D. C. 


= = 
Roberts, Kenneth. I Wanted to Write. Doubleday. 
Apr. 20, 1949. 471p. $3.50. 


Page for page, this is probably a better investment than 
any novel published this year, in spite of the fact that 
what Mr. Roberts wants to write about in these pages can 
be summed up somewhat succinctly as follows: Writing 
as a profession is grueling hard work. To prove his thesis, 
Mr. Roberts presents his own case history, from his early 
contributions to the Cornell Widow, on through to the 
beginnings of his preparation for Oliver Wiswell. After 
his graduation from Cornell, this indomitable son of the 
State of Maine began his career in a leather warehouse, 
and then went on, by a first stroke of good fortune, to a 
small job on the Boston Post. After six years there, rising 
from $18 to $45 a week, he began writing articles as a 
kind of roving reporter for the Saturday Evening Post, 
went to Siberia with the ill-advised expeditionary force 
intended to hold the Bolsheviks in check at end of World 
War I, toured Europe for the Saturday Evening Post’s 
campaign to limit immigration, served as successor to Sam 
Blythe as Washington correspondent for the same weekly, 
and eventually in 1928, got down to writing his first novel, 
Arundel, with the prodding and encouragement of an- 
other gentleman from Maine (and Indiana), his friend 
and neighbor Booth Tarkington. 

The research required for Arundel opened vistas for more 
research, from which grew The Lively Lady, Captain 


Roberts 
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Caution, Rabble in Arms, Northwest Passage, Oliver 
Wiswell. And Mr. Roberts’ research has been pains. 
taking and eager, and as thorough as any one man can 
accomplish. Had he been preparing a doctoral thesis, he 
might have acquired as many Ph.D.’s as any of his 
colonial forbears acquired Indian scalps. 


“What an innocent I had been,” (he writes), “when | 
graduated from Cornell, mistakenly regarded myself as 
educated, and thought I wanted to write! The mere 
preparation of this book, (Northwest Passage), has} 
been equivalent to three college educations put to 
gether; and when it’s finished I’ll be able to pass a stiff] 
series of examinations on the political situation in Eng. 
land prior to the American Revolution, the economic 
status of England’s submerged nine-tenths during that} 
period, the foreign policies of Pitt, Bute and North, 
the French and Indian wars, Northwest Passage explor} 
ation, Indian trade and Indian tribes before the Revo} 
lution, trapping and trading practices in use in 1760) 
English prisons, New England society, and 
methods of painting in the eighteenth century, the rela 
tions between Algiers and the rest of Europe, condi 
tions in English prisons, Benjamin Franklin’s life in 
London, and a number of other related subjects.” 


painters 





- 


The pleasure of reading this account of the labors and 
travails of writing historical novels comes from the feeling 
of looking over Mr. Roberts’ shoulder as he writes, the 
result of his inclusion of excerpts from his journals of 
these years of work. The flashes of his enthusiasm$ and 
peeves often evoke a chortle of agreement. He has some 
sound and sensible observations on the integrity of authors 
and publishers; and his frequent indignation with the 
purveyors of polite and not-so-polite pornography are 
genuine and wholesome. 

One thing which is made clear, indirectly but no les 
forcefully, is that a writer needs not only the determina 
tion and drive to write; but also a wife who can and wil! 
type relentlessly and patiently, whose tastes are simple 
a true helpmeet. Mrs. Roberts typed the manuscript 
and their many revisions from her husband’s longhand, 
typed his letters, and carried on her own correspondence, 
while supervising the household, and uncomplainingly 
moving about from Maine to Porto Santo Stefano, to an 
inaccessible mountain farm again in Maine, back to Italy 


If there be any such thing as a “course in creative 
writing” that is not a manifestation of at least mild educa 
tional hypocrisy, then | Wanted To Write is the onl 
textbook I have thus far come upon which could teach 
the first lessons of writing: application, integrity, patience 
I am sure that the only reason Mr. Roberts includes sev 
eral pages listing the letters he wrote during one year is te 
prove to the ambitious would-be author how much work i 
involved in the avocation or vocation of writing. Merelj 
to write that many letters in a year would be considere 
staggering work to many who “want to write.” And m 
guess is that most of the want-to-writers would make 
enough mistakes in spelling to warrant their return to ¢ 
few year’s study of the dictionary. 

I found I Wanted To Write a pleasure to read; but J am 
aware that many will not find the same pleasure. It i 
good to find the Post article, “Mysteries and the Pulitzer 
Prize,” included in the varied Appendix; which is as ful 
of an assortment of “added attractions” as the side shot 
of a three ring circus. That may be because I happet 
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to agree with the late Jay Lewis’ estimate: “Many, includ- 
ing best sellers, are meteorites. Kenneth Roberts is a 
fixed star in the literary firmament.” He is far more 
representative of American literature than Sinclair Lewis 
or Dreiser or Hemingway. 

R. F. Grady, S.]., 


University of Scranton 


* * «* 
Scott, Natalie Anderson. The Husband. Dutton. 
Apr. 26, 1949. 270p. $3.00. 
Frequently, if authors and publishers remained silent 


This is 
such a case. The results would not be much better, but 
there would be less to carp about. 

The time of The Husband is the colonial period; scene, 
Puritan, Massachusetts. Cassie, daughter of Matthew and 
Melahande, is given, not unwillingly, into matrimony to 
Mr. Rawson. The story is the total effacement of Cassie 
as an independent person and her complete moral and 
intellectual enslavement to her husband. Incredible as 
the story is, and as uncommendable as it is to anyone, it 
ree as well be stated that the climax of the narrative 
s Cassie’s conviction of a murder committed upon his 
lead by Mr. Rawson, and her death upon the scaffold 
at the hands of the masked hangman, then and only then 
revealed to her as her lord and master. 


Author and publisher alike are guilty in presenting this 
novel as a serious study of the institution of marriage. 
Mrs. Scott speaks of “marriage today,” and lays her plot, 
as example, two hundred years ago. It is professed that 
the novel deals with the basic relations of marriage, but 
her protagonists are each completely warped and abnor- 
mally constituted. Mr. Rawson is in no way typical of 
males or even of Puritan American males. He is the 
hangman, and, as the opinions of all the characters con- 
cur, the anonymous hangman is cursed with an unnatural 
desire for power over human life. Cassie is in no respect 
a typical woman, nor is she typical of any class, group, 
or time-cross-section of women. Her pathetic stupidity, 
acquiescence and malice are all due to the fact that 
there is but one, exclusively one, motive, characteristic, 
and desire in her entire personality. She lives only for 
the physical delights brought her by her dominant mate. 
Her last thought is a question, after she learns the hang- 
man’s identity. Of all the thousand possible questions 
at such a moment, however, the one that puzzles her is 
the reason why Mr. Rawson withdrew from the sexual 
relationship after her arrest. 


Had this novel been offered as mere entertainment it 
might have been dismissed with a simple negative. As 


it stands, with its pretentious publicitous fanfare, its per- 
vasive lubricity, and its excerable style, it well deserves the 
creation of a term that will include all these with funda- 
mental triviality and overtones of readers’ disgust. If 
only an extraordinarily large number of people should 
actively refuse to buy it a 

Clinton Maguire, 


Brooklyn, New York 
* * * 
Marshall, Rosamond. Celeste. Prentice-Hall. Apr. 


25,1949. 242p. $2.75. 
Celeste is going to be an utter disappointment to the de- 
Miss Marshall’s art if they are “drooling” in 


Votees of 


Scott — Marshall Van Doren 
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anticipation of the highly flavored sexuality and carnal 
escapades of Duchess Hotspur (Best Sellers, 6:3, p. 23). 
While the Duchess wallowed in and enjoyed the muck 
and mire of sensationalism and vulgarity of the “amber- 
ish” genre, our new heroine is the epitome of virtue and 


innocence. It is with trepidation that we even dare 
mention the name of her literary predecessor in her 
presence. 

Yes, Celeste is the embodiment of every quality that her 


name so aptly signifies. And appropriately enough oo 
earthly abode is Los Angeles, the city Angels, at 
turn of the century, when the Gibson Girl was the idol 
of every male eye. Naturally it was love at first sight 
when Celeste beheld Bart Strang as he stepped from 
his private train on an ordinary routine trip to negotiate 
for some oil rights with the Marquesa de Telada. Of 
course Bart did not know that the doddering old matron 
was a gambling fool who had mortgaged her rancho to 


4 ale 
Ol ine 


Dolly Wills, ex-Barbary Coast queen, who runs the 
swankiest gambling house in the town. And you can 
imagine how hurt he was when he discovered that 


Celeste was Dolly’s daughter. Poor girl, how could she 
reveal this part of her life when it had been sheltered 
from her all these years. Certainly they live happily 
forever after. But not until Dolly mends her ways by 
marrying her paramour, a titled Britisher at that, and the 
Marquesa is installed as the new roulette queen. 


Jt it is more melodrama that you want this is not the 
time to leave. After all, you don’t want to miss the Ben 
Hur chariot race at the Tournament of Roses, nor the 
scene of a villainous scoundrel, a rival oil man, plying 
an old woman with drink in an effort to have her sel] 
out to him. If you are still looking for thrills, all that 
remains to offer is a two-fisted battle between hero and 
villain while the heroine is struggling desperately to free 
herself from the kidnapper's bonds. By this time the 


to ah’s and oh’s as 


bing dae we gives way we 
behold the radiant bride walking down the aisle of a 
carpeted railroad platform to an improvised chapel set 
up in the groom’s home on wheels. 

As one who is not unduly enthusiastic about this type of 
gushing sentimentality, this reviewer prefers to exercise 


his charity by complimenting the author and her pub- 


lishers for offering something partially palatable to the 
reading public. Not that the work is entirely without 
its spotty moments. On several occasions Miss Marshall's 


pen was dipped a little too deeply and came up with 
some offensive items. Fortunately she does not to glorif y 
these excursions in bad taste; consequently h 


ner / ew 
effort not be condemned for all classes of readers. 


l lyich, 


Francis J. 


Manhattan College 
New York City 
o* *€ * 
Van Doren, Mark. Nathaniel Hawthorne. William 
Sloane Associates. Apr. 26, 1949. 285p. $3.50. 


The vogue of Hawthorne, never at a low ebb, has re- 
cently assumed proportions that threaten to rival the 
Henry James tidal wave. Last year brought the annotated 
bibliography of Tashjian and Eckerman, the first portion 
of Robert Cantwell’s attempt to dispel the mists from the 
early years, and Randall Stewart’s definitive biography. 










For 1949 Davidson has revised his study of the frag- 
mentary romances, and also in prospect are editions of the 
French and Italian notebooks, a complete collection of 
the correspondence, and a full text of Grimshawe. Mark 
Van Doren’s contribution to this flurry of literary scholar- 
critical biography that appears the third 
volume in the new American Men of Letters series. 


ship is a as 
The preface pays tribute to Professor Stewart as kn rowing 
“more about Hawthorne’s life than any other living man”; 
having thus yielded the field, Van Doren holds narrative 
to a structural minimum and interests himself primarily 
in personality, | appreciation of 


growth, and 
the writings. 


intellectial 
inreiectual 


the youthful Hawthorne adheres to con- 
recluse with few fri other than 
books, among which Bunyan, Shakespeare, Spenser, and 
Scott were the most appealing. The more sociable years 
at Bowdoin, which brought the beginning of the inexplic- 
able devotion to Franklin Pierce, expanded his reading 
to include the eighteenth-century and Victorian novelists 
and essayists. Graduation in 1825 was succeeded by the 
years of seclusion in Salem, which Van Doren cannot 
penetrate but believes to hold the secret of Hawthorne’s 
formation. 

From them, however, emerges Hawthorne the writer, 
whose first book under his own name brought success, the 
profitable association with James T. Field, and eventually 
a bride in a supremely happy marriage. From this point 
on Van Doren is more at home with his material, and the 
treatment becomes preponderantly critical. There is 
rather detailed study of the tales and sketches preceding 
the disappointment at Brook Farm, but the most extended 
analysis in the entire book is devoted to The Scarlet Letter 
as a revelation of the conflict in Hawthorne between the 
fanaticism of the old Puritan world and the bland com- 
placency toward evil of his own day. 

Consideration of The House of the Seven Gables is tied 
to the friendship with Melville, who deeply admired the 
book. The children’s material is dismissed rather briefly 
and with some disparagement, and the subsequent con- 
sular service in Liverpool occasions a too subtle specula- 
tion that Hawthorne needed this pause to learn how to 
use his experience: “He knew only how to use his imagi- 
nation He had also to ponder the problem of how 
to make his imagination work upon the world about him.” 
(p. 191). The Salem objectors to his picture of “The ! 
Custom House” would hardly have agreed. 
Hawthorne’s Italian stay is viewed only in its contribution 
to The Marble Faun. His return to America, his cold 
detachment from the Civil War, and his successively 
abortive efforts at writing an English romance are traced 
two concluding chapters, which make of Haw- 
“man without a country,” mental equilibrium, or 
good health. In spots the picture is over-simplified, 
when Hawthorne’s known antipathy for theology and 
formularies is expanded into the opinion that he dis- 
dained religion and philosophy, but its final effect is valid. 
The close shows Hawthorne as solitary in death as in 
youth, but with an achievement of more than imperish- 
able prose: “His one deathless virtue is that rare ns 
in any literature, an utterly serious imagination.” (p. 267). 


The portrait of 


ventional lines: a ends 


in the 
throne a 


as 


tor readability the book leaves little to be desired. The ug! 
careful use has been made of sources and quotation is 
slentiful, the scholarly apparatus is confined to prefatory 


0 Moon 
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acknowledgments and a concluding bibliographical note, 
The study does not pretend to add to our store of factual 
knowledge about Hawthorne, but it does combine provoca- 
tive criticism with interpretation that is sympathetic to its 
subject without becoming worshipful. These are positive 
merits that deserve recommendation to a general reading 
public. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D.., 

John Carroll University, 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 


» * * 


Moon, Bucklin. Doubleday. 


Apr. 7, 1949. 274p. 


Without Magnolias. 
$3.00. 


Without Magnolias is a tangled skein of lives by which} 


Bucklin Moon attempts to knit a story of the middle class 
Negro. The locale is Florida, a small Negro college town, 
A galaxy of characters range from the pseudo-liberal white 
newspaper editor, through the up-from-the-farm college 
president and his social-dilettante 


near-wh wife down n 
the ever present peckerwood policeman. 


lite 

The first 
thread, when pulled out of the tangle, is Luther, the elder 
brother who sacrificed own opportunities to educate 
his sisters. Content with his job as a bar bus boy, and 
his position as a “white man’s nigger,” he finally realize 
his insecurity when it is his word against that of a 
drunken, slutting white man. Taking a war time job 
in a ship yard, he begins to realize his human dignity by 
saciiemenian in the C.I.O. (Henry Lee Moon during the 
war was an assistant to Sidney Hillman.) 


+ er 
tO el 


"a 
Nis 
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Luther’s sister Bessie is secretary to the wishfully-liberal 
president of her Alma Mater. Unable to make the sacri- 
fices demanded by his principles, mainly because of his 
domineering and prestige seeking wife, he plays a puppet 
master in a mask of Uncle Tom to beguile the white 
trustees into continued grants. Bessie’s admiration for 
Prexy Roberts is lost in her love for Eric Gardner, scion 
of a wealthy Washington Negro family, who can afford 
to be a liberal professor in the South. Bessie feared the 
loss of Eric to her light-skinned career-girl sister Alberta, 
but the constant tension and repression sends Alberta 
scurrying back to her married white paramour in Har- 
lem. George Roberts, reputedly tied to his mother’s 
apron strings, returns from the South Pacific without his 
arm but with his indepenc lence. He refuses his father 
to join the ranks of the C.I.O., and goes North 
with Bessie and Eric when the latter’s career is sacrificed 
to the trustees. 


Nh antle 


Three characters stand out. One is Cal Thornton, the 
newspaper editor whose northern-developed liberalism 
is sloughed off when it is a question of finances against 
principles. Jeff and Esther, Luther’s father-in-law and 
mother, are the most believable characters, and their later 
ly developed love story is refreshing amidst the other 
pages of fornication and adultery. 


Granting the George Washington Carver award to this 


book was, in the reviewer's opini Mn, a gross miscarriage 
of justice. The eated cycle of a character a chapter 
destroyed the continuity. The characterization, with ex | 


ceptions, was weak, unreal and incomplete. 
stration of class within the caste was the the 
book, it rather seems to show that sex, licit or illicit, i 
the common denominator and panacea of life. Morally 
not to be recommended, there are cutting bits of satire 
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that will make both colored and white squirm. The 
tangled skein is only partially unraveled. For the good of 
the race, some strands could better have remained hidden. 
Peter E. Hogan, S.S.]., 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Washington 17, D.C. 


* * x 
Savoy, Willard. Alien Land. Dutton. Apr. 6, 
1949. 320p. $3.00. 

The stories of Kern Roberts, Negro, and Kern Adams, 


white man, are told along parallel lines in Alien Land. 


But Kern Adams and Kern Roberts are one. 

Kern’s mother knew her lawyer husband had Negro 
blood. The world at large only learned when, driven by 
his World War I experiences, Charles Roberts organ 
the Freedom League. This novelized N.A.A.C.P. became 
an all-consuming crusade for his no longer denied race. 
Bound by Charles to Negro limits, snickered at by whites, 
suspected by colored, an unhappy Washington life ended 
for Kern’s mother in Rock Park, when she was 
ravished and slain before the eyes of the eight year old 
boy. The trial of her Negro murderer 
celebré for white supremacy. The Freedom League’s de- 
fense collapsed before Kern’s courtroom identification of 


ized 


‘ 1 
Creek 


became a cause 


his mother’s assailant. Treated as a “no-nation nigger 
by pupils and teachers in his segregated school; hated, 
spied on and persecuted by Nettie, the housekeeper; 


neglected by and distant from his father, Kern’s childhood 
atmosphere of loneliness was relived only by his reading 
and the few sympathetic contacts with his paternal aunt, 
Paula. Life, on a self-won scholarship, at New England 
located Evans Academy, complete with friends, writing 
and dramatics, crumbled to bitter dust for Kern when a 
Southern bully finally learned and publicly told of his 
ee background. Losing him self in the race, i en- 
tered Valley View, a Negro college in Alabama. There 
with Paula and Jake, her master-craftsman husband who 
can accept the Negroes’ second class citizenship in an alien 
land and still preserve his self-respect, Kern begins to 
push out peaceful roots in his race. The brutal death of 
lake by “unknown” hands; the bet'g yell by the 
cracker sheriff, Bill Noble—who found death ealizing 
his long time boast to make Paula a “white man’s woman” 
—were the final nightmare smntinaces that put an end 
to Kern Roberts, Negro. 

Adopted by his grandmother, Kern Adams schooled him- 
self to avoid and hate Negroes. Successful in a career as a 
radio script writer, but with a strange attraction for his 
race, love for Marianne presented him a dilemma of mar- 
triage at the cost of revealing himself, or his secure life 
without Marianne. The war, and fierce writing activity 
in Europe and the Pacific, temporarily rescued him. When 
peace at last demands a decision, the way has been pre- 
pared by his grandmother and his own autobiographical 
manuscript novel. Steeled by these, Marianne allowed 
her love to carry her into marriage. Kern’s k ] 


ne struggle 
is ended, but Kern Adams is the victor and Kern Roberts 
the vanquished. 


The dual development of the two lives, at first a bit con- 
fusing, unite to bring a tension developing climax, both 
compelling and shaking, but saved from melodrama only 
by polished and easy writing. Willard Savoy must have 
Written much from personal observation and experience. 


Savoy — Casey — Castle 


























































In this, his first novel, he had packed reality, harsh at 
times but accurate, portraying the lot of a man too ne tho 
to be a Negro, yet with enough drops of Negro blood to 
be kept from the ranks of the “lily-whites.” Valley View 
—the college a strong resemblance 
to Tuskeegee, where Savoy trained in the Air Force during 
the war. But for two short sections the book could be 
recommended for all adults who want a sympathetic 
understanding of Negro life. If you do not want to be 
disturbed about the Negro problem, leave the book 
Those who do read it will soon forget Alien pan 


Peter E. Hogan, 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Washington 17, D. C 

* * x 
The Black 


Characters. 





alone. 


Hills and Their In- 


Guid 


Casey, Robert J. 
credible 


A Chronicle and a le. 
Bobbs-Merrill. Apr. 11, 1949. 383p. $5.00. 
As an old admirer of William S. Hart, Dustin Farnum 
and other greats of the silent movie days, the reviewer 


opened this book with a prejudice—in its favor. However, 
even had the reviewer approached the book with an open 
mind (supposing such a thing is possible) the enjoyment 
would still be the same. The Old West was a fabulous 
and unbelievable place but Mr. ong has given it a local 
habitation and a name. At times he tries to write with 
his tongue his cheek but the actualities me him. 
Apparently he writes authentic history—and truth in the 
Black Hills is stranger than any fiction. He loves 
land and its people and very soon you share his love. 
Mr. Casey can tell a story and in this volume his oppor- 
tunities are legion. Perhaps living in Deadwood Gulch 
in the days of Gold was a hazardous experience but 
reading about the men and women who opened up this 
mystic country is an exciting experience. 


in oOve;rc 
h 


this 


As a boy I used to skip all the descriptions in the novels 
of Zane Grey but no boy would skip the descriptions of 


Mr. Casey. He tells of a beautiful and wondrous love in 
beautiful and wondrous language. He has caught the 
ever-changing mystery of the glory of the Black Hills— 
which actually are neither Black nor Hills. In this book 
you touch the primeval and the modern; you meet the 


gunman and the preacher; you feel the beauty of the God 
who made the Hills. Maybe I am unique, but anyone 


who enjoys a lively, interesting bit of Americana, will 
enjoy this book. It is recommended for all—e innealle 
for those who may unreverently doubt the existence of 


} 


Calamity Jane, Wild Bill Hickok, Wyatt Earp and thei: 
gun-toting companions. 
John F. 
Scranton 
Scranton, 


Lenny, S.J., 
Preparatory School, 
Pennsylvania 


x * x 
Castle, Marian. The Golden Fury. Morrow. Mar. 
16, 1949. 329p. $3.00. 


Life in the boom town era of western development, 
ticularly between the years 1878 and 1909, provides 
impetus and, for its clarity, is perhaps the most admirable 
quality of The Golden Fury. Horace Greeley’s 
west, young man” still inspired men to push on throveh 
mountain and plain in search of elusive metals that prom- 
ised riches. In their wake came h 
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characters of the gambling dens and parlor houses and young minister, Carolina determines to remedy matters} First, 
the odd preacher or two. Of the latter, Jude Lawler by forcing Roger to marry her for Thea’s sake when their} Centr: 
gained notoriety as he shattered bar mirrors or called daughter discovers that Pete Ramsay was not her father,}manag 
down the wrath of Heaven upon the inhabitants of Lead- At the same time, McGregor announces that the Lucky|doctor 
ville, where the story opens. Friday had produced its last yield of gold. ‘The wa 


| 5 
Jude’s public denunciation of Carolina, the second of his The story ends as Roger admits that their marriage h: ad} and in 


five motherless children, drives her to Floss Kittredge, been legally recorded in a nearby county and that his| Ohio, 
most popular of the girls at Madam Hattie Merkle’s sport- father had arranged the divorce that pegage thus mak.) matter 
ing house and her only friend. Floss tries to dissuade the ing Carolina’s sacrifice unnecessary. As he accompanies }' 
girl from adopting her way of life and decides to go to her back to Thea he is conveniently drowned in a flash} ™* 
Aspen, taking Carolina with her. Roger Walling Jar- flood, but the unsinkable Carolina remains afloat by sheer}! Gons 
dine III’s opportune infatuation with Cara, as she is then determination to bring the glad tidings of her legitimate word 
called, needs very little encouragement from Floss to birth to the girl. Washed up on the vy she awaits} Te 
bring about their marriage. Parental disapproval follows rescue as visions of another Relial ble Home Bakery with| smootl 
this hasty ceremony and, cut off from family security, Floss and McGregor in the kitchen dance through her Yet hi 
Roger soon proves incapable of supporting a household. head. pinto U 
Lack of understanding of Cara’s impulsive, practical, ijand H 
“excessive” nature combines with circumstance to con- 


of rath 


Mrs. Castle’s pictures of the Colorado country, the rugged] Yorga: 
. “a life of the mining towns and the more refined mode of |nomic 

vince him that he must escape and returns to Denver. living in the capital are well done. Her characterization Hy S. 
Thus bereft, Cara manages to support herself and Doro- and studies of human behaviour are convincing enoug rh, ition 
thea, the child born after Roger’s departure. An accident especially in regard to male personages portrayed. Apart} to pay 
has crippled Floss and caused her demotion to the kitchen from these commendations there is little to hold the] either 

of Stelle Bogart’s establishment where she finds that even reader’s attention. While her realism is obviously « sheck-| 


this pseudo-respectability brings happiness. The girls’ ed, it goes far enough to make the story unsuitable for all] [Yet i it 
sudden decision to follow the boom to Cripple Creek is but adults. dictato 
the turning point in their lives. Once there, they open Rosemary McCormick, |S: 


Istate C 
ithe Fe 
Cara’s first marriage had not been recorded in eng as * * x latory 

To protect Thea she poses as a widow but, when Jude ; ; “ ; Isupplie 
Lawler reappears to he the finger of scorn at the child, Allen, Frederick Lewis. The Great Pierpont Morgan. | a 
the deception is discovered and it seems that her efforts to Harper. Mar. 30, 1949. 306p. $3.50. 
attain an honorable place in society have been in vain. In the public mind of the last generation the name of } 
Pete Ramsay, the typical friend in need, steps in to offer J. P. Morgan was synonymous with Wall Street and 

them his good name and save the day. His generosity economic domination by bankers. Probably the factual 
in grub staking Joe Rickets later on brings him half data presented to and summarized by the Pujo Commit 
interest in the Lucky Friday gold mine. His weakness tee in 1912-1913 furnished the basis for the thought that | 

for gambling loses his stake to Nick Bradley but Cara’s Wall Street had attempted and succeeded in a concen: Stover. 
determination that Thea shall have security spurs her to tration of power that boded ill for the country. There |Mead. 


he Reliable Home Bakery and attain instant success. : Toronto. Canada 


demand its return, as she follows her husband into the fore, Mr. Allen is as realistic as dramatic in opening this The be 
town’s betting house to create a scene in keeping with her biography of Morgan with the scene of his testimony in aunece 
reputation as a fury. Washington in Dec. 1912; Morgan emphasized in his }p;, ns 

Aill ali 


testimony the value of character: “a man I do not trust | q 
could not get money from me on all the bonds 
Christendom.” He and his associates had that quality, 
in Morgan’s opinion. George F. Bac r of the Reading 
Railroad, at the time of the 1902 Anthracite Strike wrote: 
“I beg of you not to be discouraged. The rights and 
interests of the laboring man will be protected and cared 
for—not by the labor agitators, but by the Christia 1 men | 

Begs igs ; F quehan 
to whom God in His infinite wisdom h: as given th contra : 


arris’ 
country 


Meantime, Floss’s illness absents her from the bakery and 
john McGregor, reticent Scotch-Canadian, is hired to 
assist in the store. When Carolina buys out Ricketts’ 
interest, the reliable McGregor becomes foreman at the 
mine. During a strike there Jude again appears only to 
meet death as his attempts to assist them are misinter- 
preted by the strikers and bring about his murder. He 
seeks and receives Carolina’s forgiveness before the end 
and she finds herself in the paradoxical position of bring- 





: f the property interests of #1 274). Some fo PF 
ing spiritual comfort to the man whose fanaticism had : the ite ig erests 0 ee untry. (p. 22 ). a - ® Hew ao 
driven her to hate God and religion. Pete’s death follows NOW» Moush, Character anc christianity SEEMET tO OO Beeans s 
shortly afterwards. When it seems that the story of her COME Synonymous with the ~_ o Morga 1, as Pious ¢ 
supposedly scandalous beginnings is about to be bruited than that of his re ree. William Rainsford, "7 j settlers 
about Carolina and Floss spirit Thea off to Denver as other proponents of the Protestant “social gospel. gored 

seal ily as ~~ had left Leadville for Aspen and Aspen This is no paean of praise for Morgan nor a diatribe: i is Pe renc 
Cripple Creek. Her introduction to society seems an attempt “to steer a true course between tg rat aders) 
hopeless sod snail intervenes and arranges that Caro- praisers and Morgan-dispraisers.” On the positive side heir o 
lina, the Golden Widow, shall be accepted in the higher which constitutes the bulk of the bio raphy, Mr. en 


circles. Now a widower, Jardine hopes to augment his emphasizes the ian of “order.” Cutthroat compe fing Indi 
depleted fortune on the death of his father-in-law and tition, of the type indulged in by Daniel Drew sand his | - wh 
it is not marriage that he offers Carolina. Thea’s in- class, was abhorrent to Morgan, especially when it re 


difference to the frantic efforts to “launch” her is ex- sulted in waves of bankruptcies and panics. Typical of ft 
plained with the announcement of her engagement to a his success pattern was the reorganization of the railroads. is plo 


len | “il 
| 
, 
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First, he served as peacemaker between the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania. Then “one by one the 
management of sick railroads came to him, as to a reliab 
doctor, for the financial surgery they needed. Presently 
he was deep in the reorganization plans of the Reading; 
and in the next few years he reorganized the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and other lines. What 
matter that he was ignorant of the technical knowledge 
of railroading which it took railroad executives long years 
In matters of life and death for the corpora- 
stood behind these executives, it was his 
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yat by sheer a ” ce 

r legitimate word which counted most.” (p. 55). To one who does 
Pte awaits} realize the importance of capitalization Mr. Allen’s 
eLic c a ° ° . 
Jakery with smoot oth popularization will be a welcome introduction. 


Yet his love of order in the railroad area was to lead him 
linto ultimate difficulties in the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford case where he overextended himself. Mr. 
Morgan never seemed to worry about the social eco- 
nomic effects of concentration and over-capitalization, e.g., 
StU. S. Steel was capitalized at $1,402 millions yet “the 
value of all property .. . was $793 millions.” Who was 
to pay the interest on the stocks and bonds? Obviously 
either the consumers or labor or both; usually the latter. 
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acterization 
ing enough, 
yed. Apart 
» hold the 
usly check- 


ale for ante i would be unfair to classify Morgan as a financial 
cab A AJL eu 


Hdictator with the lust for power - the modern political 
Yormick, genus. He was on the historical scene before the Inter- 
da state Commerce Commission achie ved its power, before 
the Federal Trade Commission, S. E. C., and other regu- 
latory agencies were heard of or even dreamed of. He 
supplied regulation at a time when chaos would hav 
resulted, as in the Panics of 1893 and 1907, without a 
frm hand. Therefore, this balanced appraisal of the 
great J.P. is a worthwhile study for anyone interested 
the immediate past wherein the present has its living 
roots. 
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Stover, Herbert E. Song of the Susquehanna. Dodd, 


ry. There }Mead. Mar. 28, 1949. 275p. $2.75. 
> oO } ic | “¢ . . 
pening (lS }The beautiful valley of the Susquehanna was once the 
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western boundary of English colonization with only Fort 
Pitt and a few smaller outposts to the West. East of 
hHarris’ Ferry lay Carlisle and Lancaster in the settled 
country; westward were the French and Indians as a 
growing tidal wave ready to spill over the mountains and 
harry the prosperous settlers to the coast. To the North 
were other Indians ready to hurry down the valley and 
to the South were the Virginians, ready to claim anything. 
Yet a constant stream of settlers poured across the St 
quehanna in their constant quest for land and freedom. 
To protect these settlers the English Crown sent only a 
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, Som few scattered regiments of regulars, reinforced by colonial 
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ned to © Ft troops and the Pennsylvania legislature sent promises and 
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settlers west of the Susquehanna lived in constant fear of 
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sporadic raids and organized onslaughts incited by the 
atribe; it is French (helped occasionally by Quaker and English 
2 Morgan ftraders) against which there was little protection save by 
sitive side, their wn efforts. Those efforts consisted in organizing 
Mr. Allen f Ranger Companies which acted as scouts to warn of com- 
at compe fing Indian depredatic yns, which harried Indian war parties 
w and his and which raided in retaliation Indian villages. S yn of 
then it re the Susquehanna is a story of such fighting with its hero 
Typical of | Peter Grove, whose father was killed for his efforts to 


railroads. B foil plots inciting Indian raids, moving through a serie 
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of adventures until the Indians were driven westward and 
he was left free to settle peacefully with Faith Horn, the 


le girl of his choice, on the broad lands he acquired along 


Susquehanna. As a tale of adventures and romance 
book seems suitable for all classes of readers although 
there are one or two incidents of cruelty and illicit love 
which detract from its value. Historically it fairly 
accurate though not authentatively so. 


the 
the 
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Williams, Margaret. Glee Wood. Sheed and Ward. 
Mar. 25, 1949. 553p. $6.00. 


In Word Hoard published in 1940, Mother Margaret Wil- 
liams made available to readers with more than a luke- 
warm interest in the written word, the literature of the 
Old English period. Now with Glee Wood she affords 
“book lovers” the opportunity of sampling the literature 
of England’s second literary stage, the Middle English or 
Mediaeval period. Mother Margaret intends that the two 
books form a continuous story wherein early English 
literature will be allowed to speak for itself. 


Like its earlier companion volume, Glee Wood (In medi- 
aeval times the harp was called “glee wood”) is made up 
of translations of choice representative passages—prose 
and poetry—selected from the various types which char- 
acterize the literature of the age. Once again, in an effort 
to retain the flavor of the original works, Mother Margaret 
renders translations which are literal, plain, and direct. 
To insure more accurate interpretation, the selections are 
effectively knit together by a running commentary which 
reveals the salient religious, political, and literary aspects 
of the age. 


When nearly two hundred years ago, the Romanticists, 
in search of the occult, the mysterious, and the remote 
accidently brushed aside the veil which ignorance and 
bigotry had spun to hide the mediaeval world from the 
“new” world, they performed a service to civilization 
which makes it possible to grant them a raison d’etre, 
and perhaps forgive them their literary transgressions. 
In time mere curiosity and romantic interest in the Middle 
Ages gave way to understanding, appreciation, and emula- 
tion. For this was an age in which men were ever con- 
scious that this is God’s world; an age when—to para- 
phrase Chesterton —the supernatural was natural. 
Hence in the literature of the period—which begins about 
the time of the Norman Conquest and ends about 1485— 
the most significant quality is that of Faith. The bulk 
of mediaeval writing is made up of saints’ lives, homilies, 
and sermons; and Allegory was the most characteristic 
form of expression. English literature at its birth was 
dedicated to the religious theme. 


The literature of the Middle is not so con- 
fining in spirit as to be overwhelmingly didactic. Medi- 
aeval man realized that the good life did not preclude 
pleasure and grace; and on different levels, aristocratic, 
religious, or vulgar, the literature is spiced with romance, 
chivalry, humor, satire, and unrestrained fancy. The 
mediaeval mind loved to dwell in the realm of story, and 
among the people of Europe the thirst after story was 
intense even up to the seventeenth century. Mediaeval 
tales are fantastic, and the story imagination 
reached into a store of native legend, fairy lore, and 
superstition, tales from France and Asia, mingling the 
real with the fanciful, coupling heaven and earth and 
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even hell. Sometimes, as in the Gesta Romanorum, the 
tales served to point a moral or teach a lesson. Other- 
wise they were meant merely as a pastime, to give 
pleasure. 

One must view the literary pattern of the age as a whole 
to find the personality of the mediaeval man, aristocrat, 
serf, or yeoman. At this point one may object to Mother 
Margaret’s criticism, direct or implied, of the more world- 
ly, earthy, cynical tone of certain types of mediaeval 
literature. It her purpose to present representative 
passages of the literature, and so allow the literature to 
speak for itself. The passages she has chosen accomplish 
this purpose admirably, as for example those from the 
Ancren Riwle, the Bestiary, the Gesta Romanorum, the 
Vision of Piers Plowman, Pearl, and Sir Gawaine and the 
Green Knight. But as the reader moves through the 
volume he can sense that a graceful, gentle, but firm hand 
is plotting a course which permits only a fleeting glance 
at, or hides entirely from view several of the interesting, 
enjoyable, and revealing vistas of the mediaeval panorama. 
For instance, Chivalric romance speaks with a halting 
tongue, and the most engaging raconteur of the Middle 
Ages, Walter Mapes, whose talents should have made 
him the most popular dinner guest of twelfth century 
England, is allowed short shrift with a single passage from 
one of the many tales of his De Nugis Curialium. Chaucer 
is slapped sharply for his worldliness, and it would seem 
that for a moment he is made to appear a literary dandy. 
She writes of him: “He was petulant, 
now laughing like a child, now winking with the dry 
disillusion of a too-wise man of the world. He wrote 
allegories because it was the fashion; he wrote stories 
because he could not help it. He saw the world pass 
before him on the road to Canterbury. On the faces of 
the pilgrims he saw the shadows of his time, and its fitful 
sunlight. He shrugged his shoulders, called posterity to 
look at the surface-play of light and dark, and let the 
depths go unrevealed.” 


is 


tender, impish, 


These objections however grow weak and pale in the face 
of Mother Margaret’s achievement in this volume. Truly 
there lies mirrored in her selections a spectacle of faith 
and grace that is the outstanding characteristic of the 
people of that age. This quality imparts to most of the 
literature its universality and distinction. The auth« 
makes the reader conscious of this significant aspect of 
mediaeval literature in the charming, vivid, and refresh- 


ing manner of an outstanding scholar who loves her work. 


a 


Lawrence J. Pontrelli, 
University of Scranton 
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Key, Alexander. The Wrath and the Wind. 
Merrill. Feb. 28, 1949. 366p. $3.00. 


Because of the free use of rather explicit blasphemous 
utterance and some rather flabby attempts at stimulating 
erotica, this book, which is puffed as being “cruel as sin, 
brutal as the plague, . . . solacing as late found love and 
forgiveness,” will not be of interest to most readers of this 
review. In the case of Alexander Key, one cannot make 
the usual cautious qualification that the book will be of 
interest to professional students of fictional structure or to 
mature relishers of prose style. The author of The Wrath 
and the Wind is an elementary, orthodox technician, 
whose simple narrative is broken by a few carefully spliced 
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flashbacks in a serviceable, unexciting prose marred occa, 
sionally by dialogue ostentatiously weighted with the book. 
G" aso ; : 

ish historical information, cultural prophecy, and inverted 


elegance which one expects to find in a Paul Muni “biog| 


raphy.” For the ordinary seeker of reading excitement 
through plot incident, Key has been most generous with 
other people’s literary property, notably Hervey Allen and 
Donald Henderson Clarke. 


That the readers of solemn reviews are not likely to be 
satisfied customers should not faze Mr. Key, an artis 
whose somewhat pulpy drawings for the end 
paper, and chapter headings give an accurate estimation 
of his intended audience. The Wrath and the Wind ha 


jacket, 


an obvious future as cinematic grist for De Mille. If 


couldn’t come closer to the successfully aging for 





that master of artistic free enterprise, if it were writte1 
Jeanne Macpherson. It has everything required 


super epic: it reconstructs a sinful f 


two colorful pioneer communities, somewhat impracti 
cally located on the north Gulf coast of Florida. The 
De Mille quality of the towns, Apalachicola and S$ 
Joseph, which are teeming with slaves 
by their nicknames—Sodom and Gomorrah. Isolated by 
swamps, sea, and nineteenth century Indians, these twin 
cities of the coastal plain are attempting to preserve theif 


On Of 


7 . ° 
by various herculean methods including the extens 


a dead-end railroad with watered stock and weakened 
trestles. As it is for De Mille, for Mr. Key, who lives at 
Tarpon Springs and has “the Gulf Coast and the sea 


in his blood,” the setting is paramount. The author does 
not skimp on the quaint, expensive details either off 
scenery or of sin. In a series of climaxes the towns which 
he has reconstructed with painstaking Belasco-like solidit 
and squalid luxury are overwhelmed by photogenic catas 
trophes: the explosion and wreck of a slave ship rotten 
with yellow fever, the silent, dram: sprcading of the 
disease by fugitive slaves and crew, ‘be panic st 
firing and mass desertion of a stricken town, and t! 
destruction wrought by a hurricane 


IC 





The book is what the press agents call a “drame 
C an account of the purgative process fol 
lowing spectacular and exotic sexuality, a conversion ac 
complished through physical suffering of impressive 
ness and the theatrical self-torment following upon the 
custom-built hero’s disillusion with an evil women an¢ 
his gauche affiliation with a slightly damaged, but spot 
less heroine, who reminds him of his sister for whom hel 
has a vaguely defined affection. Maury St. John, a fugi 
tive from Paris medical studies and from the murder o! 
the husband of an accented mistress, the life-long victim 
of “black moods and perversities and sudden fits of tem 
per and ebullience,” a pilot of stinking slave ships and an| 
examiner of venereal manifestations in smirking mulatt 
“fancy girls,” is a “sinewy man of thirty with a curling} 
black mane of hair,” golden brown shoulders and a finel 
rippling torso (a man, moreover, worldly enough to fee 
no embarrassment in taking a sponge bath in the admiring} 
presence of his best friend’s wife) when he meets Cath 
erine Delafield, a smouldering member of the low bodice 
who looms out of the Von Sternberg mist of the 
coastal waters which provide the setting for the spa* 
modic excitements of the narrative. This woman of epic. 
tigerish appetites at table has a “flawless white skin an¢ 
I Deceptively blonde, she is suffering} 
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from a simultaneous, if predated, Freudian complication 
of New England father hatred, uncontrollable narcissism, 
exhibitionism dating from an attic experience in early 
childhood, and sadism allied to solitary alcoholism and 
virginal pride. The climax of this doomed and abortive 
merger of case histories comes with Catherine’s orgiastic 
whipping of Maury on a dark beach, where, prefaced by 
an almost ritualistic series of ascending indiscretions, they 
had embarked on a very indiscreet swim. This scene 
provides the book’s only understatement—and its only 
humor—when the stripping heroine inquires whether 
the hero might not think her “wanton.” He gallantly 
provides a verbal veil for her “New England” conscience 





by assuring her that no one else is around. 
The De Mille touch goes beyond sadism and pious nudity. 
; ) t ) 
he cast of characters is an assemblage of grotesques: a 


dhunchbacked Cuban sailor, a spidery Negro coachman, 


and a transplanted Yankee cripple who specifically looks, 
and supposedly thinks and talks, like Voltaire: there has 
not been so much pushover scepticism since the early 
Robert Taylor scenes in Magnificent Obsession. Not the 
least of the oddities is the good heroine, who has been 
sttuck dumb by some traumatic experience. Maury buys 
her in a slave mart specializing in fancy girls, an estab- 
lishment where her virginal manner is calculated to make 
for spirited and deadly bidding. The hero is comfortably 


isure that this speechless sprite, whose sole means of 


communicating is Indian picture writing, is white; he 
marries her in an open air ceremony performed before a 
rather uncanonical and non-sectarian Irish priest. This 


i flowery merger comes as the climax of a fight against 


Yellow Jack led by St. John, who brought the malady 
into town in the first place and who, as a progressive, 
non-practicing physician, talks like a 1949 psych major 
at a small state university, assisted by the mute heroine 
as well as by the friendly forces of the kindly, efficient, 
well-born madame of the most elaborate of local bor- 
dellos and the understanding Catholic priest. 


There are other marks of the Hollywood moralist: there 


is a prophet—bearded by Westmore and greatly resemb- 


ling Theodore Roberts as Moses—whose continual, but 
not always distinct, wailing of divine retribution is, I 
suppose, like the wailing of Christian martyrs in The Sign 
of the Cross, a kind of Johnson Office santification of a 
commercial spectacle—and ineffective as such—of sex 
and exotic savagery. 

Joseph T. Cotter, 

John Carroll University, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Chambers, R. W. Thomas More. 
Mar. 3, 1949. 416p. $4.00. 


Of all the valuable books that have, after having been 
long out of print, been made available again through the 
unerring choice of the Newman Press editors, this will 
be one of the most welcome to the general reader. This 
biography of More, brought out first in 1935 and allowed 
to go out of print six or seven years later, is, I think, 
generally regarded as the standard life of the saint, though 
the author is a non-Catholic. This is not to disparage 
the labors of Fr. Bridgett, of Christopher Hollis, and. 
most recently, of Theodore Maynard—but to admit that it 
8 given to few, in our time, to exercise so finely balanced 
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a combination of sound scholarship, a fine style, and an 
awareness of the true greatness of St. Thomas More. 


Much of the worth of Chamber’s work comes from the 
admirable Prologue, in which he gives the reason for the 
failure of so many readers of More to understand or ap- 
preciate him, and for others to mis-use his writings to 
their own ends (so Karl Kautsky, famous Socialist agita- 
tor, found in Utopia a perfect argument for his type of 
Socialist state); other 16th century authorities have criti- 
cized More for his “intolerance” and misanthropy—with- 
out weighing the many evidences of More’s great willing- 
ness and ability to get along with those from whom he 
differed on grounds very important. But Chambers has 
assessed his subject intelligently and thoroughly, and we 
know from the outset that he stands on solid ground, 
with proof abundant in More’s own writings and reported 
words. 
A study of the life of St. Thomas More is of particular 
importance in our time, with, in the academic world at 
least, so much insistence on the values of “humanism”— 
without too much realization of what the term means, or 
that there can be such a thing as a Christian—even Christ- 
ocentric—humanism, if man and his immortal destiny 
are properly appraised. Pere Sertillanges in his Intellect- 
ual Life helps to point out in theory how the worlds of 
the mind and of the soul are to be balanced—More lived 
out this theory four hundred years ago, and Chambers 
is not far from the truth when he says that “surely the 
whole meaning of More’s life lies in the fact that the 
martyr is also the happy scholar who wrote Utopia when 
the sound of joy was in the air.” Even up to the last 
moment on the block, the sound of joy was truly in the 
air whenever St. Thomas More was about, and it is a 
sound that has fled the modern world along with rewards 
and fairies. 

D. Bernard Theall, O.S.B., 

Reference Librarian, 

Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Sacred History. Tr. by K. Madge. 
Mar. 30, 1949. 433p. $4.50. 


The translation of this work from the French will help 
to fill a gap in our English works on the Old Testament. 
The author, a layman, is equipped for his task of setting 
Old Testament events into their historical perspective 
and interpreting at the same time values found in modern 
archeological discoveries. The blurb on the book tells us 
that the author undertook the work in 1940 to “show the 
real character of the German persecution of the Jews.” 
The Gestapo destroyed the plates when the volume first 


appeared in 1943, 


The main value in this book is that we see Jewish history 
related to its environment, whether in Chaldea, Egypt, 
Palestine or Babylon. The writer keeps within the frame- 
work of history. Now and then his imagination may be 
a bit too vivid, as in telling us why Abraham left his 
country (p. 14). The author admits borrowing among 
the Jews in such matters as ceremonies, but at the same 
time shows what could not have been borrowed. He has 
a fine picture of the shift from the wild nomadic life of 
the desert to the sedentary and socially knit living in 
Palestine. 


Rops, Daniel. 
Longmans, Green. 
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Here and there a weakness is apparent, as in his failure 
to produce a good picture of the priesthood and sacrifice, 
or on the unifying theme of the paschal lamb ceremony. 
He sets out well the difference between the kings and the 
priesthood (214-215). He brings out the gradual synthesis 
between religion and morality, (217, 237). His parallels 
with Greece are interesting (328). He depicts the pro- 
gressive aspect of revelation (116, 217-218, 327, 399, 404). 
He likewise indicates the ignorance about Jews among 
the pagans (335). He describes well the difficulties in 
maintaining monotheism (v.g. 165, 263). He not only 
makes the Old Testament characters come to life, but 
now and then brings in contrast—David’s “simple, almost 
naive faith .. . depth of confidence in the supreme mercy 

. Solomon’s devotion was more aloof; there was some- 
thing official about it” (215). The author more than 
once indicates how the Jews gradually saw Jahweh as 
“infinitely superior to all the other national gods worship- 
ped by neighboring peoples . . . Other gods are idols, to 
be despised, that can be despoiled without fear of their 


wrath” (217). 


Some scholars may feel that there is nothing particularly 
important about this work. But it is superior to what 
many technical scholars could produce from the literary 
point of view, and from the point of view of correlation 
and visualization of the background. Decidedly it is a 
background book. Every seminarian should regard it as a 
must book. The general public will gain confidence in 
the historical value of the Bible. 


W. H. Russell, 
Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


 . 
Houselander, Caryll. The Passion of the Infant 
Christ. Sheed and Ward. Mar. 7, 1949. 143p. 
$1.75. 


The first impression left with one by this latest book of 
Caryll Houselander’s meditations is that it is a bit con- 
fusing in its presentation of what is meant to be the 
central theme—the Divine Infancy of Christ as it is lived 
in the members of the Mystical Body. It is Miss House- 
lander’s thesis here that not only are we to be devoted to 
and imitate the virtues of Jesus in His adult years, but that 
we are now living in an age when, more than ever before, 
there is necessary a devotion to the qualities of child- 
hood—simplicity, as against the complexity of our age; 
trust, as against the age’s unwillingness to believe in any- 
one or anything; real love, as against the shoddy substi- 
tutes for which so many of the men and women of our 
time are willing to bargain their souls. 


But this theme is led up to by a group of earlier meditative 
themes, good in themselves, and admirably expressed, yet 
not very well connected with the central thought. So, 
for example, in “The Sown Field,” we find the life of the 
countryman apostrophized, and nature praised as setting 
forth the grandeur of God; the relationship is supposed 
to be between the seed sown by the farmer and the seed 
sown by God—Christ, in the field that was our Blessed 
Lady. But I am not sure that it quite comes off, or that 
there is a good linking up of this chapter with the follow- 
ing one on “Rest,” or the third on “The Inscape of 


Thabor.” 
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Probably the central chapter is that on “The Passion of the 
Infant Christ,” the title-chapter of the book. Miss House 
lander is concerned here with developing the idea tha 
“Bethlehem is the inscape of Calvary, just as the snow 
flake is the inscape of the universe,” where Hopkins 
word means here that Calvary can be seen thirty-thred 
years before its time—the dereliction of Christ on the 
Cross, for instance, is pictured in the dereliction of the 
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Holy Family; so that Christ has nothing to call deny Own Ee rwri 
at the beginning of His earthly life, as He is to mt Stn 
with the Cross His only possession. liecor we 
Many of the thoughts this book offers will be star tingthe bar 
points for fruitful meditations; perhaps it is a  bookfin fog. 

though, that will appeal to women seeking =. read _. 


bw 
Some of the writing is bifwill hat 
seems this paragraph: scientifi 


ing, rather than to men. 
pathetic and ineffectual, as 


| 
Most truly, it is the Father Himself who cherishes thd 
Christlife in us. We must put the Infant Christ i 
our souls into the Father’s arms. We must trust Hing 
to hold us in His hands, to put us wherever we shoul 
be, to arrange the environment that is best for us, téy, 
rock us to sleep when we should sleep, to wake u Weyan 
when we should wake, to ease our pain when our pail in Gere 
should be eased, to feed us when we should be fed 451p. 
to lift us up and to put us down according to thaThe lat 
wisdom of everlasting love Ipoet, th 
But there are many better things in this book, and its usdon varic 
as spiritual reading is recommended. 


fby John 
D. Bernard Theall, O.S.B., Mi Hoph 
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Gilby, Thomas, O.P. Barbara Celuren:. A Descrip| that Hc 
tion of Scholastic Dialectic. Long: aans, Green. ‘ee n 
6,1949. 303p. $4.00. JES 
t. Carr 

Flipping the leaves of a textbook ship by 
an infallible cure for insomnia. Although the pl: y of tive We 


mind skilled in the art of logic may exercise a 
degree of fascination, the explanation of the rules < 
is usually as dull as last week’s razor blade or as ¢ 
tizing as a platter of fish in an advanced stage 


. — Technic: 
an and On 

PP®? Manley 
of rig the Life 


mortis. No doubt part of the difficulty is rooted in the pecognin 
1 , c ‘ ogniz 
subject itself, which is concerned more with the manner} from hic 
° - . ° ’ ’ A aie 

and modes of thinking than with the substance of thought ae 
itself. Even the strongest addict of the game is liable tol influenc. 
a ‘ . ; d ° € 
find an explanation of the mere rules of golf more than ies theres 


he can stomach. At any rate, whatever be the reas 


the perusal of a book on logic from cover to cover is hree v 
ordinarily a stiff test for a reader’s mental and moral help to 
stamina. fruitful ; 
Fully aware of the difficulties attendant upon an introf 9% and 
duction to the science of correct thinking, the at ( Windho 
Barbara Celarent has endeavored to make the treatment a gn 
as painless as possible, sugarcoating the pill of ratiocina { The 
tion and a ng te yg the spines from the cactus bush of ments a 
Scanlon. Ia handling the rudimentary notions of logic) 5 St@te™ 
the concept, iadgment, reasoning, fallacies, scientific aot - 
method, etc., ne has striven manfully to eliminate the} - sides 
technical and unessential and to reduce the use of scien ew oc 
tific terminology to a bare minimum. By stressing the} An inte: 
importance of dialectic and analogy in mediating between} Counts o 
the orderly abstractions of logic and the untidy confusion} oroner’s 
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f facts he attempts to keep the subject as close to earth 
as possible. Written in a sprightly essay style the book 
abounds in illustrations, some quaint, some humorous in 
the English tea-cup fashion, a number of them strained 
no matter how you take them. 


In departing from the sober, quakerish style of scholastic 
exposition that aims at presenting its ideas in all plain- 
ness and simplicity, the author is tempted frequently to 
overwrite to such an extent that the basic — of logic 
tend to become lost in the luxuriance of comment and 
decorative overgrowth. The effort to breathe life into 
the bare bones of logic often ends by enveloping them 
in fog. The book may serve to interest in logic a mind 
without previous acquaintanceship with the subject. It 
vill hardly prove an adequate substitute for a thorough 


scientific treatment of it. 
Edward G. Jacklin, S.J., 


Georgetown University 
Washington 7, D.C. 


ok * * 


Weyand, Norman, S.J. 
in Gerard Manley Hopkins. Sheed and Ward. 
451p. $5.00. 

The latest of several recent volumes on the great Jesuit 
poet, this book comprises eleven essays by Jesuit scholars 
on various aspects of Hopkins’ verse, with an introduction 
by John Pick, author of one of the earlier standard works 
of Hopkins criticism. It is to be expected of collections 
of this kind that the studies will be uneven in value, and 
Immortal Diamond is no exception. I should say that 
the Hopkins specialist will find little that is new or striking 
in the opening contribution on “Gerard Manley Hopkins 
and the Society of Jesus”, the central theme of which is 
that Hopkins’ religious life did not cramp his poetic 
ability nor warp his nature; but this needs to be demon- 
strated only to bigots, who will not be impressed by 
Fr. Carroll’s study. Nor is much contributed to scholar- 
ship by Fr. MacGillivray’ s essay on “Hopkins and Crea- 
tive Writing.” 

Technicians will be interested in the studies by Frs. Bonn 


Immortal Diamond: Studies 
1949. 


fand Ong, on “Greco- Roman Verse Theory and Gerard 


Manley Hopkins,” and ‘ ‘Hopkins’ Sprung Rhythm and 
the Life of English Poetry.” By now, of course, it is 
recognized that much of Hopkins’ importance springs 
from his technical attempts and innovations. The origin 
of many of these attempts, their precise nature, and the 
influence they have had on English poetry since Hopkins 
are handled well in these two essays. 


Three works dealing with textual criticism which will 
help to clear up many hard points—or at least provide 
fruitful suggestions are the studies by Frs. Schoder, Wat- 
son, and Boyle, writing respectively on “What Does The 
Windhover Mean?,” The Loss of the Eurydice, and “The 
Thought Structure of The Wreck of the Deutschland.” 
Of The Windhover, Fr. Schoder holds that, “The senti- 
ments and imagery of this poem are basically a poetic 
restatement of the great meditation on the Kingdom of 
Christ in the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius.” But 
besides setting out his own opinions, he gives a good 
teview of the critical working of others on the poem. 


An interesting Appendix gives contemporary press ac- 
counts of the Deutschland wreck and the story of the 
coroner’s investigation. The editor of the volume pro- 
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vides a very useful Hopkins bibliography, to bring to a 

close a highly useful and eminently interesting collection. 
D. Bernard Theall, O.S.B., 
Reference Librarian, 
Catholic University of 


Washington 17, D. C. 


America, 


McCorry, Vincent P., S.J. As We Ought. Declan 
X. McMullen. Mar. 19, 1949. 236p. $2.75. 
The author of Those Terrible Teens who addressed him- 
self to adolescents so wisely and understandingly here 
talks to religious—nuns, priests and brothers. In reassur- 
ance to the Best Seller reader whose eyes have already 
dropped from the preceding sentence to the name ap- 
pended to this summary and whose fingers have received 
their motor impulse to turn the page, let me say hastily 
that the conclusions expressed herein are mainly those 
of two religious who read the book with warm apprecia- 
tion of its content and quality and with full enjoyment 
of its presentation. (There are faults enough detailed 
in the book, why should I top the pile with presump- 
tion?) Moreover, Catholic bookstores report the title 
is having a good sale. 

Like Those Terrible Teens, the new publication follows 
a pattern: Prologue (an apologia); Eighteen short chap- 
ters, each prefaced by a Biblical quotation which provides 
the chapter heading; Provocative statement which is 
springboard for the chapter contents; a few (too few) 
footnotes which disarm and delight; Epilogue (dedica- 
tion). The argument is simply, forcefully, at times hu- 
morously, driven home in the most casual conversational 
manner, with an occasional lapse into the vernacular, 
and always with an unexpected turn of phrase or figure of 
speech or choice of example which is needle-sharp. This 
easy simplicity of presentation (through which the writer’s 
kindly personality, great charity and essential humility 
shine like a lamp behind a window) is at once the envy 
and the despair of the would-be writer. What con- 
vincing preacher or successful teacher has not seen the 
words which were quick with life when they fell from 
his mouth turn into lumpy, entangled, dead verbiage 
when they were set down in print? Answer: Father 
McCorry. 

Among the topics discussed a are: accepting criticism, pov- 
erty, chastity, obedience, “relations with relations,” and 
with friends, envy, the nature of purgatory, and of heaven, 
bearing sickness, and others. The liveliest reaction will 
probably come to the chapter “Apostles First” in which 
subordinate position of women in the eternal scheme of 
things is blue-printed. Most controversial response will 
undoubtedly come from the writer’s statement in chapter 
seven that “in any protracted and at all intimate friend- 
ship between a man and a woman a sexual element must 
inevitably appear.” Most wholehearted and unstinted 
is his chapter praising the Sisters in America. And 
tenderest and most beautiful is his Epilogue in which he 
dedicates his book to the Mother of God and asks her 
(“You would hardly recognize me or my letter if I did 
not ask for something”) for three favors; that readers 
should understand his book and practice its preaching, 
and that the writer himself may practice what he 
preaches. 

It would be a pity if any priest, brother or nun in America 
missed this book. It would be a lost opportunity if all 
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the Fathers and Mothers Superior did not read it first. 
The incidence of ulcers and nervous breakdowns should f 
drop after Chapter Fourteen has been read at table or in * 
community recreation and the maddening trivia he cata- 
d, although the book is 
>» matter is not 
lay 


logs have been corrected. An writ- 
ten and intended for religious and some of the 
directly applicable to any other vocation, 
will get a lift and a re-orienting of spirit which probably 
never occurred to the spiritual director when he was 


vriting his book. 


the reader 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Sheed and Ward (Great 
$3.50. 


Sencourt, Robert. St. Paul. 
Writers of the World). 3711p. 


It might well be pointed out at the beginning that there 
is something not entirely agreeable about the inclusion 
of St. Paul in this Great Writers of the World series, of 
which it is the third volume to be published thus far, the 
earlier volumes having dealt with Horace and Boccaccio. 
No matter with how much reverence and understanding 
of the inspired nature of his writing, St. Paul is here 
treated, there is always the danger, when classing inspired 
writings “oreat literature,” of a confusion of genres, to 
the detriment of their status as the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Perhaps St. Paul would not mind being 
with Horace (and might have considered it a compliment 
to be classed with Virgil) —but matter and form, in 
canonical writings, are certainly so closely interminglec 
that it is unsafe to consider the writers thereof as “Great 
Writers of the World.” 

This criticism out of the way, it can be said that Mr. 
Sencourt has done very well what is the purpose of the 
book—to give a readable introduction to a Saint more 
often quoted (directly or indirectly—wrongly or rightly) 
A good introductory chapter, “In the Greco- 
Roman World” sets the stage and orients the reader in 
the cultural surroundings of the young Paul. This cul- 
tural orientation is rounded out in a second chapter on 
“The Hellenised Jew”; throughout Paul’s life and writings, 
we are conscious of the interplay of the three great pre- 
Christian forces with the inspiration that struck on the 
road to Damascus, and allowed Paul ever after to preach 


as 


classed 


than read. 


nothing “but Christ and Him crucified.” 
There is also a certain value in volumes such as this, 
aimed at the general reader, which integrate the life and 


works of a writer, showing how each influences the other. 
In the conventional canonical arrangement within the 
covers of the New Testament, the reader does not follow 
the development of the Pauline thought as it flows out of 
his progress through life. This parallel development 
Sencourt brings out rather well. The chapter which 
would seem to be most closely related to the theme of the 





Paul as a “Great Writer” is that on “The 
Master of Eloquence”; and here it would seem that Mr. 


Sencourt has done his author a disservice by the 


tion he uses of St. Paul’s great passage from ¢ 

on Charity (so often omitted in the vernacular 

in the parish church on Quinquagesima because of the 
reading of Lenten regulations). “Metal reverberant” is 
not so good as “sounding brass,” and means no more. 
Nor does “Where, O death, is thy victory? Where, 


transla- 
‘orinthi¢ 


ans 


reading 
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death, is thy sting?” have the same effect as the morgtional 
familiar rendering. But this is the difficulty with so manglrish re} 
‘modern”’ translations. fthe full 
Finally, I should like to object to the pretentiow@<"'.” 
spelling of St. Paul’s pre-Christian name as “Shaul.” om 
the Brit 


there arglater wit 


SThat he 


matters~hlunder 


For the reader interested in more special points, 
appendices on disputed points, such as the aut! 10rship 
Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles, and other sucl 


and copious notes and bibliography. The text is helpedheadne 
out by several fine reproductions of paintings of St. Paulweek u 
and his companions. publicar 

tu ‘ 


D. Bernard Theall, O.S.B., repre 
Reference Librarian, 
Catholic University of Americ 


Washington Cc 





Parnell to Pearse. 
3559p. $3.00. 


Horgan, John J. 


Browne andthe = is 
Nolan. 1949. @Ther s 


’ 
men, 





A few days ago on Easter Monday the Irish R: 

celebrated the breaking of the last links wit! st 
Britian in the repeal of the act which allowed the er 
king to sign the accreditations of Irish diplomats. 

day, Easter Monday, and the place, the Gene t 
Office in O’Connell Street, Dublin where the fes ivitiefunprejuc 
occurred are both significant. For it was on Easter Mx dianlerat: 


day, April 24, 1916, before the G.P.O. that Patrick Pearsge 
read a proclamation of revolt against the British whic. 
marked the beginning of a bloody five-day battle 
was killed during its course, and later fourteer hé 
rebel leaders, including Major John Mac Bride, and Her! 
Sean Mac Bride, the present minister of Extern: 1 A ffairsiousnes 
were executed. This assertion in arms of Irish independ 
ence was a complete failure. Now thirty-thr 

later the independence Pearse and h’s toi’o.wers 
antly fought for is a fact. The Irish Repul ‘ic comprising 
the twenty-six counties of the south i the six coun 
Ulster may now “take its place among the nation 
of the world,” to echo the words of Robert Emm 
There are however many who disagree with, the statemen: 
that that last Easter ©M .nday’s celebration is one of suc 


nmminat 





rather 
cousness 
a 

ecard ot anyc 


the form 


val 


val stat 


ies of 


cess, but is rather one cf failure. And it is precisely th 
words—minus the six counties of Ulster—on which thei Allen, | 
base their pessimistic view. Among the latter > be 1949 


counted the author of ‘Parnell Pearse.” Mr. 
ends his book with these words, “The price of 
triumph was Partition—an Ireland divided inti 
a state which is not coterminous with the country, 
which is itself dismembered. They sacrific 
for Irish sovereignty and attained 
Such is the thesis which he affirms after tracing the tur 
bulent course of Irish politics from the time of P. rel} 
he birth of Modern Ireland in 1918. 


to ti 


’ 
cessors 


Province 


Irish unity 


The title of the book is somewhat misleading on two} 
counts. First of all the book is not primarily an historical 
survey, but rather an autobiography of a man who, him 
self took an active part in Irish politics, and 


quainted with the pri! cen characters in the dram: 





Ireland’s struggle. Secondly the stand out figure vl 
Horgan’s eyes is neither the enigmatic Charles Stuart P: 
nell nor the dreamy idealistic schoolmaster, Patrick Peers 


outstanding statesmen in th 
John Redmon 


wns Titl 


Ireland’s most 
decades preceding the Easter Rebellion, 
It is the author’s contention that had the sane c 


but one of 
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is the moptional measures of men like Redmond been heeded the 
ith so manglrish republic might be today both one and sovereign in 
the fullest sense of the words. Redmond was truly a 
jgreat statesman who sought by constitutional means to ob- 
Ufain independence from the British. His dealings with 
the British Prime Ministers, Gladstone and Asquith, and 
ts, there arglater with the scheming Lloyd George were irreproachable. 
athorship @fThat he failed just short of his goal was due not to any 
h pees: rw on his part, but to the factionalism and hot- 
Xt is helpeghead iness of some of his compatriots. That very Easter 
of St. ] Paubweel uprising is proof of this. Pearse and his Irish Re- 
publican Brotherhood were actually only a small and un- 
ASB., representative part of the quasi-military organization, the 
Brish Volunteers. The agreement to start the rebellion 
of Americdwas made in fact without the knowledge of Eoin Ma 
® Neill, the chief of staff of the Volunteers, and even Major 
Mac Bride, one of the executed heroes, was unaware of 

the revolt until he found himself in the very thick of 
rowne angThere is little doubt that it was “a little eroup of willful 
jmen, however nag and impassioned they were, who 
Repubjgstarted the whole thi ng off. Probably the debat 


; t 7 nil] \ « l vn ) thara a . 
the justification. of the revolt will go as long as there ar 


pretentio 


Shaul. 


~~ 


sh 
with Greg 
| the Britis 
mats. ThaWhatever Mr. Horgan’s point of vie w is, and he freely 
eneral Pogadmits the impossibility of writing without a completely 





Irishmen to disagree about it. 


le festivitigfunprejudiced stand he has canal | it in a sane and 
Saster Monfmoderate fashion. The book is free from the usual re- 
trick ——— and ranting bombast associated with Irish 
‘itish whic accounts f Trish politics. His estimation of the British 
fe. Pears{politicians who participate in the controversies of Home 
teen of théRule, land reform, and partition, particularly Gladstone 
e, father ofand Herbert Asquithare characterized by charity and judi- 
‘nal Affairs clousness. 


1 iInagepend 
three : — for anyone who is interested in an excellent analysis of 
eC Cals 


Ni formative years in the development of the modern 
TS SO Vé 

- if irish state this book is heartily recommended. 

com 


ie s nig ur Thomas P. McTighe, 


the nation} Philosophy Department, 
mmett. | St. Louis University 
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THE INDEX TO CATHOLIC PAMPHLETS 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Included in the four volumes, of which 
the latest has just been published, are 4,310 
pamphlets of Catholic authorship, largely 
still in print, annotated and indexed by au- 
thor, subject, title and series (e.g., Catholic 
Hour Addresses). In each is a calendar for 
use by the rack-tender in changing titles 
according to season. Contents and prices: 

Volume One (1937). Indexes 1,500 

titles. 128p. Published at $1.25; 
now 50 cents. 


Volume Two (1942). 
titles. 96p. $1.25. 


Volume Three (1946). Indexes 730 
titles and includes a history of cur- 
rent pamphlet publishing and a 


Indexes 1,233 


guide to pamphlet filing. 107p. 
$1.25. 
Volume Four (1948). Indexes 860 


titles. Histories of foreign pub- 
lishers. 96p. $1.25. 


Special price for the four volumes, 
411 pages, $3.50 


Previous Volumes Recommended by: 
The Catholic Booklist 
Catholic Books for College Libraries 


Catholic Supplement, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries 


and by reviewers in the Catholic School 
Journal, Catholic World, Sign, etc. 


Order from: 
EUGENE P. WILLGING 
513 WEBSTER STREET. N. W. 

WASHINGTON 11. D. C. 
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TEACHING 
EVERY By Educators and Librarians 


PAMPHLET RACKS AND 
BOOK STORES 


NEED By Staff Members 
AT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
EVERY AND ADOLESCENT 
COLLEGE — UNIVERSITY 
LEVEL — ADULT 
CONSULT 


THE INDEX TO CATHOLIC 
PAMPHLETS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


EUGENE P. Wiitaine, Director 
Catholic University Library 
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From the Editor of the Question Box, 
Extension Magazine 

“The Index to Catholic Pamphlets has 
been of incalculable help in the work of the 
Question Box. Any number of questions 
are submitted which cannot be satisfactorily 
answered within the limits of a letter and 
can be well answered in a pamphlet. I can 
recommend one or more pamphlets from 
your listing, stating the price and address of 
the publisher. Pamphlets have the advan 
tages of treating a specific topic, low cost 
and ready availability through the mails.” 

Rev. William P. Dunne, Palos Park, [!! 
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